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and foresight, not to be turned on either flank, forcing
the enemy that would attack it to show his hand at once,
while it kept hidden from that assailant and safe from
his shot, the main body of its defenders.

And now the British line of battle has reached to
within nine hundred yards of this strong position
which we have just glanced along. Let us see in
what manner of military formation the English General
moves his men to attack it. Line, of course; for
every memory of his old soldier life held some precious
moment consecrated to the glory of the red line of
battle. Thirty years had rolled over him since he had
%seen that glorious infantry moving in all the splendour
of its quiet courage to the shock of battle. Many things
had changed since then, but the foot soldier was still
the same. Now as in Peninsular days he came mostly
from those lowly peasant homes which greed and foolish
laws had not yet levelled with the ground. Now as in
Peninsular days he was chiefly Irish. When Napier rode
at the head of his marching column in Scinde, when he
chatted as he loved to do at the halt or in the camp
with the "man in the ranks," the habit of thought and
mode of expression were the same as they had been in
the far-off marches and bivouacs by the Tagus or the
Coa. True, in this Scindian strife he had only a single
regiment of that famous infantry in his army. But that
single regiment was worth a host. "I have one British
regiment," he had written only the previous night, " the
Twenty-Second, magnificent Tipperary! I would not give
your specimens for a deal just now." What manner of
men these Tipperary soldiers were, Sir William Napier
tells us in his Conquest of Scinde, The description is